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mWnlght— Carlos slumbers in his easy choir, aud 
the moon shines clear and bright on the deserted 
streets of New York. 

And what is my generaL opinion of Ristori, you 
aslc fair reader? It is this: She is undoubtedly 
a great genius and a fine actress ; but she is not the 
greatest genius, nor the gi-eatest actress that we 
have ever had in this country. There is more 
artificiality in her acting than tliere was in that of 
Rachel's, and as Lady Macbeth she is far sur- 
passed by our own great actress, Charlotte 
Cnshman. 

Shuoqe. 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



"£100,000,", was produced at Wallack's last 
week, and, although possessed o) a sterling title, 
was not, as a play, a sterling success. There are 
some flashes of liumor here and there, and the 
dialogue, as a gieneral thing, is pointed and witty, 
but the plot is compdsed ot the flimsiest mate- 
rials, while what little interest there is in it, is very 
badly sustained throughout. Mr. Byron fell into 
excellent hands When he tbll into those of the 
■Wallack company, for they have labored consci- 
entiously to bring out all the good points of his 
work, and in doing so present us with a series of 
wonderfully true and life-like pieces of acting. 
From the greatest to the least every part is well 
played, and amid so much excellent acting it is 
almost invidious to make a distinction, still I can- 
not help referring to the admirable personations 
of Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. Vernon as Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel Bailow. Two more natural and quietly hu- 
morous pieces of acting it would be difficult to 
conceive. Joel, with his rough, uncouth manner, 
covering the warm heart beneath, and his gener- 
al eye to business running through all his ideas, 
and putting him at last in a rather disagreeable 
position, is a finely drawn picture of a numerous 
class of society on the ether side of the water; 
while his prim, cosy wife, with the irrepressible 
female desh-e to "nag" in days of prosperity, 
but who, when the final crash comes, and her 
husband is left penniless, asserts the tenderer 
qnalitiM of womankind, and soothes him with her 
wifely love, would be an honor to every British 
tradesman. Somehow or other, there is' a genu- 
ine honesty and unctuousness about the acting of 
the old school, of which Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Vernon are admirable representatives, which is 
very delicious, and has the ring ot the true metal 
—mixed with no base alloy— but real, downright 
nature, and when such artists are cast to conge- 
nial parts, one is certain to expect a rare treat. 

Mrs. Vernon— dear, funny Mra. Vernon!- 
made her re-appearance this season in "£100,- 
000," receiving a most flattering recognition. 
Tlie dear lady is looking as blooming as every and 
seems to have lost none of that vim and quiet 
humor which has always characterized her acting. 
She is one of the most valuable members of Mr. 
Wallack's company, being unsurpassed in her 
particular line, and may sbe live long to delight 
us with the exquisite drciUery of her acting, and 
the pleasant smile of her kind merry tacet 

"War to the Knife," another new comedy by 
Mr. Byron, was produced at the New York Thea- 
tre on Monday evening of this woelc, and made a 



dedded hit. The play is flill of interest, and for 
the most part, well played, and there is,but little 
doubt that it will have a long rito. The plot, al- 
though having many improbabilities, is a good 
one, and is mainly as follows: Capt. Thistleton, a 
scoundrel and a gambler, has in his possession 
a girlish love letter written to him in days gone 
by, by a Mrs. Harcourt, this letter the lady is 
anxious to obtain, fearing the jealousy and anger 
of her husband, who is the dupe of Thistleton, 
should he ever see it; confiding her troubles to an 
intimate Mend, Mrs. Delacour, that lady deter- 
mines to become possessed of the dangerous epis- 
tle, to accomplish wbicli, she gives Thistlj^ton a 
sleeping potion, and then, while he slumbers,, 
steals the letter from his pocket, leaving the en- 
velope, however, and placing In it another letter 
which she finds among his papers, Thistleton, in- 
nocent of the theft that has been accomplished, 
determines to ^ve the letter to Harcourt and does 
BO, but what is the astonishment of all present on 
reading its contents, to discover that he (Thistle- 
ton) is engaged in a wholesale robbery of a coun- 
try bank, the letter being from his accomplice in 
guilt, who has been presiding as the president of 
the institution. 

This, it may be seen, gives many opportuniUes 
for strong and telling points which have been 
seized on with avidity by^the author. The dia- 
logue is sparkling and witty, and, In many places, 
positively delightful, but the general enjoyable- 
ness of the play is gi-eatly marred by the coarse 
vulgarity and overdrawn exaggeration of Mr. 
Lewis Baker, who as Mr. Nubbly makes a ridicu- 
lous caricature ol what, as written, is really a 
fine part. His drunken scene is grossly offensive, 
an exhibition that should never be tolerated on 
the boai'ds of any respectable theatre. Mr. Baker ; 
is possessed of considerable talent, but he utterly 
prostitutes it in his. endeavors to gain, by exag- 
geration and vulgarity, the applause ot the 
groundlings. 

Mr. Mart Smith's John Blunt Is exceedingly 
good, being a marked contrast to the ridiculous 
antics of Mr. Baker. He plays the part In a quiet, 
genial, and gentlemanly manner, which Is very 
delightful, and fully elicits the sympathies of the 
audience. 

Mr. Metkifl, as Capt. Thistleton, is good, but he 
should remember, that gentlemen, while In the 
presence of ladies, are not in the habit of stretch- 
ing themselves on sotis, and otherwise behaving 
like boors. 

Mrs. Gomersal Is a most charming and spright- 
ly actress, and Invests the part of Mrs. Delacour 
with a vivacity and spklt which is perfectly de- 
lightful, fairly carrying oft' the. honors ot the 
piece by her lady-like bearing and consummate 
acting. 

Mrs. Wilklns gives a nice little bit ot acting as 
Mrs. "Benson,' and 'the other charactci's ate' all tol- 
erably well played, and if Mr. Baker wlll'btit tone 
down his coarseness, the pla.y Is sure of along 
and successful- run. 

Bourclcault's last new play, "The Long 
Strike," was produced at the Olympic this week. 
Introducing Mr. Chas. 'Wheatlelgh, who has just 
returned iVom CaU&mia; I will speak, of the per- 
formance. In detail, next week. 
Mrs. Bowera, at the Winter Garden, Is still 



drawing large audiences to witness her thrilling 
personation of Lady Audley. "Doniia Diana," is 
underlined; 

This Is the last week of Miss Maggie Mitchell's , 
engagement at the Broadway Theatre, and she 
has been bringing it to a successful close by her 
exquisite personation of Amry, in the "Little 
Barefoot." Next week we are to have Mr. Chas. 
Dillon, a fine and artistic actor of the colloquial 
school.' Shogoe. . 



Camuxe Ukso'b playing at Mr. Harrison's Sun- 
day evening concerts,' at Irving Hall, is the themet 
of general comment. Her career In this country 
has latterly been a bpiUiant one; and her talent, 
which has been developed among us year by 
year, has been acknowledged, by those capable o' 
criticising heir acquirements, without stint. The 
judgments thus recorded have been sustained by 
the best European critics, and her six months* 
sojourn In Paris proved a season of pure artistic 
triumph. Among first-class artists she was 
recognized as an equal, and her playing now 
gives evidence of the advantages of high artistic 
association. Her style is more matured; her 
readings are broader, and in all she does there la 
an appearance or more perfect finish than hereto- 
fore. The masculine element of the violin has 
never been attaine;! but by one woman, MUanola; 
but Camille Urso has gained much in that direc- 
tion, and plays now with a strength — a sustained 
fbrce which leaves us but little to ask Ibr. Her 
execution of Vleuxtemp's difficult composition, 
the Ballade and Polonaise, was a masterly per 
formance. She has caught the broad manner 
and marked character of that great master, and 
interpreted his work In a style which no other 
violinist In this country could, except Poznanski, 
his favorite pupil. ' In her own special, womanly 
style, she has certainly no superior; for pathos of 
expression and tenderness, of sentiment, were 
never more exquisitely Illustrated than m her 
performance of Gottschalk's paraphrase of his 
"Cradle Song," arranged tov and dedicated to 
her. It was a performance that brought tears to 
many eyes' and deeply alfected all. We may be 
justly proud of the talents of Camille Hrso, for 
they have been developed and matured In this 
country, and she will represent honorably and 
successfully in the Old World, the rapid growth 
and' appreciation of Ait in America, when she 
reappears in Paris in the Spring of 1867. —N. T 

Tribune. 



ART MATTERS. 



Hubbard has returned fVom the Adlrondacks, 
where he has been passing the latter part ot tho 
season, and brings with him some admu-able 
sketches taken in that region of beautiful and 
grand scenery; besides these, hie has several 
'sketches of Balce George which are all marked by 
the same general excellence. Mr. Hubbard Is an 
artist who studies natureclosely and with a loving 
heart, hence his sketches, in many instances, as- 
sume the proportions of completed pictures and 
charm ns by their delicacy of finish and general 
eflfect. 

De Hass has on Ms easel one of the finest "ma- 
rines "ever pain' ed in this country; It Is called 
"The Old Wreck," and represents the weather- 
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beaten hull of somo sturdy three-decker, which, 
wrecked and stranded on the beach, lies helplessly 
at ih.e mercy of tlie waves that are rolling in upon 
and dashing and roaring against its blackened 
Bides. A storm has just passed over, and the 
dark, lurid cloudsare rolling away to the left oi the 
picture, while on the right we see the setting sun, 
casting a golden glory over the waste of waters,, 
.its rays just catching the crest of a large wave 
sparkle and dance amid the spray, which glistens 
like so many brilliant gems. The whole p.cture 
impresses one with a feeling of dignity and gran- 
deur and is in every respect fully up to Mr. De 
Hass' usual high standard of 'fecellence. ' The 
public will have a chance to seethiS' really 'gre'dt 
work at the coming exhibition of the Artist Fund 
Society, when I may say a few more words con- 
cerning it. Mr. De Haas is also "engaged on a 
large picture of the Battle of New Orleans, which 
looms well. . 

Martin still lingers in the Adirondacks, amid 
snow storms, bare trees, and panthers. 

Wust has returned from Europe and purposes 
reestablishing his studio in New York. 

J. B. Irving, a disciple of the Meissonier school, 
has just completed a pleasing little jrenre picture, 
entitled "The Disclosure," which exhibits many 
points of rare excellence; and is moreover very 
highly and cardUllylinished. It represents two 
old cronies, in powdered wig and knee breeches, 
evidently conversing on some important topic, 
while one of the old gentlemen is making to the 
other ' ' the disclosure." Mr. Irving is particularly 
successful in bis handling of drapery, and this is 
well displayed in the picture in question. 

Speaking of Meissonier, there is an admirable 
little picture by that great artist now on exhibi- 
tion at Schaus' Gallery. It is ot course the inev- 
itable trooper; this tiine it is the "Jolly Troop- 
er." The pictm-e iafiill of beauties and abounds 
'In that elaboration ot detail In which Meissonier. 
preeminently excels, while there Is in the face of 
the figure an-'expresslon of irresistible honhommie 
which is delicious. The hands are somewhat ex- 
aggerated In detail, the veins thereon being alto- 
gether too prominent; in the works ot any other 
artist such a fault might be overlooked, but as 
Messonier starts out to paint his pictures with life- 
like fidelity, it Is to be expected that he will fully 
act, and paint,,up to his intention. 

Hangmg near to tlie "Jolly Trooper "is a fine 
picture by Andr. Muller, . of Dusseldorf, entitled 
" St. Cecilia," In which there Is some wonderfully 
Bne drapery painting. The picture Is of the se- 
verely simple order and represents the sainted 
musician^ltting in an impossible chau-, which Is 
placed against an Impossible screen, behind which 
. are growing impossible flowers, and possesses but 
lew merits save those displayed in the painting ot 
the drapery, but these are so great that one is an- 
noyed to think that Mr. Muller should have al- 
most spoiled them by. the introduction ot ridicu- 
lous accessories. The face too, is well painted, 
being, flill of sweet, tender expression, and had 
Mr. Muller but left out his screen and flowers, (the 
chair might pass muster,) "St. Cecelia" would 
be a thoroughly fine picture. 
. But this is digressing from the subject of the 
studios, of which I started solely to write, so let 
us pick up the thread of our discourse and con- 
tinue with the plieasant task. 

A. Gary Smith has been spending the summer 
at Narragansett and brings home many sketches 
li^m that rather over-painted shore. Mr. Smith's 
styl&bas been improving greatly of late, and he 



invests his maiines with a great deal of nature, 
having caught the secret of painting water and 
giving it a movement and transparency which is 
in many cases really excellent. ■ 

0. T. Dlx, one oif our most promising young 
marine paintera, will shortly return irom his so- 
jurn in the Isle of Capri, and will probably set up 
his easel among us once again; unless perchance 
he is called to Fans to assist bis father, Gen'l 
Dix, in administering the afiairs of the Embassy 
there. 

A. C. Howland has been spending the summer 
in New Hampshire, and returns with many nicely 
painted sketches of New England scenery, which 
'is always qulefJ,' sweet and home like. ' 

Kosenberg Is at work on a large picture, rep- 
resenting a caravan crossing the desert; In the 
distance is an effect of mirage finely rendered. 
The picture gives promise of bemg, when com- 
pleted, a very successM work. 

It has always been a source of considerable 
wonder to me why it is that native sculpture has 
received so little encouragement in this country. 
We undoubtedly have many fine sculptors among 
us, men who are capable of doing good and great 
things. Yet so slight is the Incentive to distin- 
guish themselves offered, that many of them 
leave us tor the more congenial and appreciative 
atmosphere of Europe. The press, as a general 
thing, pay but little attention to the art, while at 
the Academy exhibitions the statuary is placed in 
a cramped, dark room, ■nhere it is next to impos- 
sible to see it to advantage. This is all wrong, 
and should be remedied : let the press take up the 
cause of the sculptors, and if the Academy re- 
iUses to exhibit their works advantageously, let 
the art critics visit their studios and make known 
to the public the many excellent statues that are 
being made. Another great drawback to the ad- 
vancement of native sculpture Is the tUct of nu- 
merous sales'of works ot Inferior merit, by foreign 
artists, being constantly carried on in the city, 
where .poor copies, by clumsy and Inexperienced 
hands, of great statues are sold under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer, at, in many cases, prices 
that would purchase really fine native produc- 
tions. This matter should be thoroughly agitated, 
as we now lie under the Stigma among the art 
circles of the Old World of being wanting in a 
just appreciation of native talent, and while we 
will extol and purchase the inferior foreign pro- 
ductions that are sent to this country, we pass by 
in silence and sneer at, rather than otherwise, the 
many fine statues that are made by our own 
sculptors. Last week I had the pleasure ot visit- 
ing the studios ot two of our New York sculptors, 
gentlemen ot whom one hears but too little In the 
public press, and found there several worlts of 
marked excellence. 

B. M. Pickett has just finished, in the clay, a 
bust of Oenone, which is a thoroughly great work 
of art. Mr. Pickett has attained the desideratum 
ot all true sculptors In being a poet as vfell as 
sculptor; hence, throughout his works there runs 
an, undercurrent 'of poetic IMlng, which renders 
them perfectly delightful. This is tuUy exemplified 
in "Oenone," he has caught the true spfrit and 
meaning of the old story, and gives us abuSt which 
fiilly realizes our idea of the pure, chaste maiden; 
this same expression of purity and chastity is 
won'lei-ftilly carried out in the whole figure, (here 
being not one coarse or sensual line in the entiie 
bust, but in Its place stern, inflexible virtue sit 
enthroned upon a, face of classic beauty. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to this work, it 



Is thoroughly excellent In every part, and it is to 
be hoped that the public will shortly have a 
chance of seeing and admiring Its many beauties 
and merits. 

Jlr. Pickett also has the model for a " Cin- 
derella," which he purposes shortly to put in the 
clay, which is a very prettily and poetically con- 
ceived figure. Tte poor child is standing, in rags 
and misery, gazing out alter her two sisters, who 
have gone to the ball, with a wistful, earnest 
gaze, longing to go forth Into the great world of 
merriment and happiness which stretches out be- 
fore her Imagination, while In her hand she holds 
a distafi; emblem ot the work-a-day, monotonous 
life to which the tyranny of her family has con- 
demned her. The whole figure is channingly 
natural, and when finished will be a most beauti- 
ful statue. 

Mr. Pickett also has the idea for a statue to be 
called the " Passing Shower," of which I am not 
at liberty to give the details; this much I will say, 
however, that it Is one of the most poetical, aud 
at the same time original, conceptions for a full 
length statue that has ever been conceived in this 
or any other country. 

E. J. Kuntze Is at work on a las-relief illus- 
trating the following lines from Tennyson's 
"Vivian," 

"Then adding all at once, 
'And lo, I clothe myself with wisdom,' drew 
The vast and shaggy mantle of his beard 
Across her neck and bosom to her knee." 

The head of the old magician is admirable, Ml 
of stern and commanding dig-nity; In the figure 
of Vivian, however, Mr. Kuntze has failed, it Is 
too trivial, giving but little of the character of 
the wily, wicked woman. Aside from this, and a 
certain stifiUess In the drapery, the group is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Kuntze has just completed the me- 
dalUon portraits of one of our prominent pub- 
lishers and his wife, which are very successful, 
both as works of art and as portraits, the sweet 
expression of the face In the lemale figure is ad- 
mirably rendert'd. 

Another clever portrait bust by this same ar- 
tist is that of Tennyson ; he seems to have caught 
the true spirit of the great poet who has so long 
charmed the world with his sweet song, and gives 
us a head brimftil of intellect and poetic fire. 
. But the gem of Mr. Kuntze's studio is a figure 
of "Puck," still in a very unfinished condition, 
which is simply admirable. So much humor and 
perfect aJancZon I have seldom seen introduced 
into a statue, while the whole pose and action of 
the figure are strikingly lifelike and natural. 
Another great merit about the work is its origin- 
ality; it has seemed impossible, hitherto, to rep- 
resent Puck without placing him upon a toad- 
stool, but Mr. Kuntze has thrown overboard con- 
ventionalities—has, in short, discarded the time 
honored fungus— and the merry little elf is riding 
gaily along upon the back of an enormous grass- 
hopper, laughing with unbounded glee and evi- 
dently eojoylng himselt immensely, while the 
unfortunate insect which he bestrides is sturdily 
making his way along a path of ferns and lux- 
uriant grasses, fully impressed with the Idea 
that the whole aftafr is a great bore. Mr. Knntzo 
has done his work well, and deserves unbounded 
praise. 

The artists are beginning to return to the city 
in large numbera, being driven in by the stress of 
weather, and you and I, sweet reader, will have 
our hands full in reviewing their summer labors, 
so let us buckle on the armor of criticism, you 
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arming yourself with a lenient eye to my many 
shortcomings, wliile 1 will wield the pen of truth 
and justice. Palbtta. 



EVENINGS AT HOME. 

n. 



October 30th. 

I have a now piano forte. It came upon a festal 
day. jt Artists and poets, and sweet smglng maid- 
ens, were its royal escort. Not unexpected was 
its arrival, lor a good fairy had promised to grant 
me "three wishes," the dearest ol which was to 
possess a heavenly Chickerlng— a gifted beauty, 
silver-tongued, lit to express the tone-language 
of the divinestof music's divinities. 

I said it came upon a festal day; the f<Ste day is 
of mamma's appointing. It occurs every week, 
and Is a second Sabbath— a musical Sabbath— a 
day t9,.dispense with- study and dullness— a day 
to doff the sober gray working-day attire and don 
the gala robe, couleur de rose, to quit the Study- 
chamber, and descend in all holiday brightness to 
the parlor, there to listen to music — ^muslc over 
which I may have dreamed and divined, yea, and 
wept discouraged tears, to listen to the interpre- 
tation of an artist as insph-ed as erudite, one who 
is emancipated from the enthrallments of art 
apprenticeship, and whose playing has all the 
freshness and spontaneity of an inspiration — 
music that makes the heart thrill with a delicious 
pain, ami sends the hot blood quivering in its 
couraes, transporting the soul up and away from 
the dull earth to the tar off violet skies, drifting, 
and floating, and drcamlhg upon sort, billowy 
clouds of rhythm, through the infinite expanse ol 
harmony, up to the grand tonal heavens. 

Mais revenons it nos movtons: lemouton is my 
new piano. Now my piano forte hath a name. 
Upon this fSte she was christened. The august 
celebrant was Padre Giacomo. With liquid 
melody this high priest of tones baptized my 
beautUhl, my darling one. Cecilia is her preiiom, 
and Enrico il re, double coroneted with a bright 
tonal diadem inwoven with a poet's slilning crown, 
is her royal Godfather. Other sponsors hath my 
beaudlul one: Prince Giuseppe, the latest born 
and brightest ot all Euterpe's garlanded train, and 
Henri, the magniflceut. 

Fairer appellitives of this high assemblage also 
honored the name day of my beloved. Psyche, a 
beautiful dreamer, with a Muse's tender gaze, and 
figure 01 lightsome, any grace, ethereal as classic 
Rimini, whom Donte saw floating in the supernal 
world. Singing and swaying with a wavy, bird- 
like movement, la diva suggests the up-springing 
lark, that embodied joy that 

"Singing stlU dotli soar, and soaring ever stngoth," 

No, I like not the image: more, she resembles a 
light-winged Ihiry, or the soul's truest emblem, 
the tender, sublimated papllion. Had the flowers 
wings, as hath my dainty diva, I should liken her 
to them ; not the low ground-flowers, not pansles 
wlth'their thick velvet petals, nor yet the lowly 
daisy, with her sturdy, staring eyes. Mayhap 
some delicate air-plant, or such as aspire to 
heaven— the fi-agile morning-glory, with her 
gauzy, airy cups.. 

Smiling through innocent, tear-veiled eyes, is 
lovely Ang-ellquo, prunal born of him who gives 



to deeds and men of great renown a pictured 
immortality. 

Now as the even of the feast draws nigh, two 
other visitants arrive: one, a shining presence, 
an aural brow, although uncrowned. Not self- 
esteemed a tUvorite ot the Muse, and seldom seen 
where art is homaged. Rough and stem his lite, 
bitter and arduous and pitiless his task, so nobly 
wrought. Bowed with the day's oppressive care, 
scarce a glance he deigns to give his eager 
fViends, but sinks with wearied weight into the 
proffered seat. 

And now tbe lofty musical divine recommences. 
As the. sweet wind wanders through glade aoU 
glen, through tangled wild and haunt of bird, so 
do those delicate fingers sweep over those ivory 
billows, stirring the moon-lit leaves, swaying the 
dewy flowerS) awakening the birds, and moving 
the wild waters to musical murmur. 

Seated on my lowly tabouret, with ravished 
heart, I press my tlirobbing brow against my dul- 
cet Love^more dulcet Ihan a thousand airy 
harps. 

Leaning against the wall, his languid arms 
supported by the mantel-altar, in pensive majesty 
stands Bniico. Surcharged with music, ho seems 
to listen to this tonal tempest, but his heart is 
beating to its own sweet measures, and airy 
shapes and unformed sounds are wreathing then: 
rhythmical cadences within Ids teeming brain. 

Remote, in a shaded corner, her sweet, sad eyes 
half veiled, reclines the haughty Madeline. Re- 
served and silent, with soeiiiing hauteur traced 
upon those noble lineaments, you deem her heart 
dull and irresponsive; but do not so esteem her, 
for thought and sense do sympathize, and reel 
with- nectar-harmony. By her side, tlie brilliant 
Prince, his dark eyes gleaming and glowing with 
tonal fire. High-born and high-bred, this hero of 
tones bears other gifts to art's sacred shrine than 
those her votaries oilenest bring, a rare musical 
heart, manners most courteous, a cultured mind, 
and soul {esthetic. 

Under the low candelabra, listening and musing, 
stands one ot nature's rare interpreters. He is 
not tall, but the high, aspulng soul, and figure of 
almost boyish groce, give impress of far nobler 
stature. An ecstatic countenance, radiant with 
accomplished dreams. Joy-lit eyes, within whose 
azure brightness contemplation and his pictured 
art are mirrored. 

Another chord is struck, a vital ^ne. A low 
melody, deliciously palnfUl, flows out ftom those 
silver keys, and though sparkling cadenzas and 
brilliant arpeggi embellish and half conceal the 
humble vtotivo, still a picture is wrought by those 
tender, airy sounds, in vivid distinctness. • A 
shrined home, a parent pair, and heart-treasured 
memories arise. Whispered blessings are recalled, 
and ft sainted' mother's prayer, recorded'-howjin 
heaven. ' 

Now, when tlie last heavenly strain had sofUy 
died away in a tbw detached notes, and II Padre 
had turned upon his revolving seat to converse 
with his accustomed lively wit, he found mamma's 
lace all a-flame with feeling. And Angelique, 
lovely enthusiast, nestling near the thronal chair 
of dear mamma, conversing in low and excited 
tones of the happy feast now ended— of the rev- 



erend Master's wondrous power so sweet and 
strangely moving. 

And the life-tired one, half buried in his easy 
fauteuil, enwrapped in visions of political strife, 
brooding o'er his country's ills, has been pierced 
by those silver arrows. Aroused, he opens wide 
those wondrous eyes of limpid blue, rises, draws 
up his toil-bent form, smiles, and the warm glow 
lights up the placid face, as moonlight on the 
crusted snow. Chatting, and smiling, his mar- 
tyred soul transfused with music, sublime ho 
stands, a monarch among the crowned. 

Soft fails the leaf-shadows ftom the trelllsed 
yine, deepening the minor dream-light in that 
melodic parlor. One by one the guests depart, 
and vanish in the evening gloom. Adieu, sweet 
day, au revoir, chers amis. 

Oeciua. 



UTERARY MATTERS. 



Poems dy Elizabeth Akbbs (Plobenob Pbbot). 
Published by Tioknoe « Fields. 

Mrs. Akcrs's poetry belongs to the melancholy 
school, which was in vogue some years back 
among female poets, and had she but written in 
the days of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Slgourney, and 
others of the same comparative merit, her poetry 
would doubiless have become popular, but since 
those primitive days of female poetry we have 
had Mrs. Browning and Jean Ingelow, and by 
tdem have been taught that woman is as fully 
possessed of the "divine afllatus'' as man, hence 
her pretty, mournful but trivial, poetry makes but 
little impression on the mind, being forgotten 
almost as soon as read, and leaving behind it no 
remembrance of originality or superior excellence. 
Mrs. Akers seems to have' the universal feminine 
weakness for violets, and we find those modest 
little flowers predominating strongly in her poetry, 
and forming the burden of many of her songs. 

Here is a pretty idea in the " "Vision ot Vio- 
lets": 

For lo I the mossy and rain-fl-esh ground 
Was all empurpled with violet bloom ; 

Hollows were hidden and hillocks crowned 
Leaving so little breathing-room 

That all me wondering air around 
Was hushed and fainting with much perfhme. 

Pressing and pushing in purple crowds. 
Laying, lovingly, cheels to cheek. 

Drifted together in waves and clouds,— 
As some mad painter, in wildest freak. 

With wealth of pigment his canvas shrouds. 
Lavishing color in mass and streak. 

" Castles in Spain" is one of the most poetical 
pieces in the book, containing some exquisite 
writing, and presenting Mrs. 'Akers at her best, 
being divested ot much of the superfluous melan- 
choly that characterizes the rest of her works. 

We give the poem entire: 

Sit down beside me, my love and my pride, 
Ere the.Btars brighten the sweet eventide; . 
1 Clasp.in.yovir true hand my fingers again; 
Tell nie the lale'Of our castles in Spain 1 

Let the proud pass with their grandeur and gold ; 

Riches like ours are not purchased Or sold ; 
Little we care for the greed or the again,—. 
We, the possessors of castles in Spain 1 

Wealth may exult in the pomp it creates, — 
Naught the world knows of our foreign estates; 
Little it thinks that, atiar o'ver the main,. 
Rise the fair walls of our castles in Spain t 



